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1996 Economic Yearbook 
from Georgia Trend Magazine 
April 1996 

Dr. John Hamilton, OPIR 



Introduction 

Each April, Georgia Trend magazine publishes and Economic Yearbook edition that looks at 
the indices of economic well-being across the state (population projections, per capita income, 
employment trends, and disposable income purchasing power).' This report focuses exclusively 
on the College’s primary service area: Hall and its nine contiguous coimties. I constructed this 
region from data tables presented in the magazine. The northeastern part of the state is in a steady 
growth phase where economic indicators are very positive. The College’s economically diverse 
and growing service area is quite robust and the trends are for it to remain so into the next 
century. This is especially true of the three major feeder counties which taken together accoimted 
for about 65 percent of the College’s fall quarter enrollments (Hall - 40%, Gwinnett - 13%, and 
Forsyth -10%). 

Population growth in the region over the next several years is expected to outpace growth in 
most of Georgia. Employment growth is especially impressive in most coimties. Total buying 
power (defined as disposable personal income) and increases in per capita income also show 
signs of excellent economic health. Accompanying this growth will be an emphasis on the need 
for higher education to continue to graduate more and more individuals who are proficient in four 
major general education outcomes: communication, critical thinking, flexible and lifelong 
learner, and quantitative manipulations of information. Our area is alive and well and all signs 
point toward an expanding base of students entering the College over the next five years. 



Total population estimates are based on data from the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis and the U.S. Bureau of the 

Caisus. County population projections for the year 2000 have been controlled to the projected state total for that year. 
E^loymait data for March reflect Jobs, by place of work based on information fiom Labor Information Systems, Georgia 
l^artment of Labor. Data for per capita personal income, by place of residence, were derived fiom data through 1993 issued bv 
the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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Regiooal Characteristics 

Data tables showing population, employment, buying power, and personal income trends for 

Hall and its nine contiguous counties are attached. Hie ten counties include Banks, Barrow, 

Dawson, Forsyth, Gwinnett, Habersham, Hall, Jackson, Lumpkin, and White. Several obser- 
vations: 

♦ As compared to 1 995 (792,500), the College’s ten-county service area can expect to add 
221,185 new residents by the year 2000. Hall County is projected to increase by 10,000, 
Forsyth by 16,000, and Gwirmett by 176,000. The rate of projected population increase of 28 
percent fiom 1995 to 2000 for this region exceeds that of the state (10%). These ten counties 
over that same time period will accoimt for 13 percent of the total population growth of the 
state. 

♦ Hall County will generate many new jobs between 1 995 and 2000 (6,500), wdiile Gwinnett 
will create 166,000. Relatively large numbers of employment opportunities will be added in 
Forsyth (4,300), Jackson (2,100), and White counties (1,900). Projected employment growth 
in the region over the 1995-2000 period is estimated at 57 percent as compared to 13 percent 
for the state as a wiiole. 

♦ Most of the disposable income in the region (given in millions for 1 996) will be concentrated 
in three counties: Hall ($2,100), Gwinnett ($10,513), and Forsyth ($1,309). The ten-county 
region accounts for over 10 percent of the total disposable income found in the state attesting 
to its relative affluence. 

♦ Within the region, the highest per capita personal incomes in 1995 were found in Hall 
($20,992), Gwdruiett ($24,263), Fors)dh ($23,630), and White ($20,698). The state average 
for 1995 was $21,283. 

♦ Growth in northeast Georgia should only be second to Atlanta. The area offers diverse 
economic opportunities, an industrial infiastructure, a simpler lifestyle than metro Atlanta 
with less congestion, and exceptionally nice countryside. Atlanta will continue to grow closer 
to the western edge of our service area since northeast Georgia beckons with a willing non- 
union workforce and ample open space for industrialization, commercialization, residential 
development, and mass retailing. All of these land uses will continue to crowd out and 
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replace farming and traditional retailing. This is especially evident in Gwinnett and Hall 
counties. The 1-985, Route 400, and 1-85 corridors are keys to the area’s explosive growth 
and encourage the distribution of goods throughout the region and the development of 
commuting populations that have reasonably quick access to Atlanta. Barrow, Gwiimett and 
Forsyth coimties are included in Georgia Trends ’s Metro Atlanta region. 

♦ Gainesville and Hall County benefit from their location on the 1-985 corridor in relation to 
Atlanta and northeast Georgia. Hall County offers a good and growing job market and in 
many ways operates independently of Atlanta’s influence. It is becoming more of a regional 
center with its own emerging identity. Emplo)mient opportunities are growing at a faster rate 
than population growth. Outside of Gwinnett, the Gainesville-Hall County area is the 
economic engine for the College’s service area. Hall’s diversified economy includes poultry, 
automotive parts, growing retail markets, medical services, recreational activities centered on 
Lake Lanier, regional banking and other financial services, and educational facilities. Poultry 
processing is still the economic mainstay of the coimty ; ' 

♦ Gwiimett Coimty is an obvious giant in comparison to all the other counties in the College’s 
ten-county primary service area. The estimated population of Gwinnett for the year 2000 of 
650,000 far exceeds that of the other nine coimties together (365,000). Gwinnett’s population 
represents a lot of political power that will likely have plenty of strengthening clout in then- 
quest to establish a University System college within the county. The request seems more 
reasonable and hard to deny as time goes on. If Gwinnett builds a college in the near future, it 
will siphon significant numbers of students away from Gainesville College from not only 
Gwinnett, but south Hall, Forsyth, and Barrow as well (these counties are contiguous to 
Gwinnett). 

Employment Trends 

The April 1996 edition of Georgia Trend, presents its annual 1996 Economic Yearbook. It is 
an interesting issue which speaks to our service area. Some highlights of an article entitled ‘Safe 
Jobs; Endangered Jobs’ by Niemi and Humphreys include: 
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♦ Technological change, the globabilization of markets, competitive pressures in business, and 
greater efficiencies in government will favor some occupations over others. 

♦ During the next decade, there will be a moderating of births and a continuing demographic 
shift to a higher proportion of middle-age to elderly individuals, with fewer young adults. 

♦ Globalization of markets will help some professions, while hurting others. 

• The winners include jobs linked to transportation, wholesale and retail trade, some sectors 
of high-tech manufacturing, hotels and lodging places, engineering and architectural 
services, financial, legal and business services, higher education, entertainment, and 
telecommunications. 

• The losers include low-skilled workers in some manufacturing industries such as apparel 
and the intense competition has encouraged an overall reduction in white-collar middle 
management positions to increase efficiency and profit margins. 

♦ Technological advances that result in productivity gains will probably be both the greatest 
creator and destroyer of jobs. 

• Increased reliance on digital information, automation, and mechanization will create jobs 
for educated workers, especially if they demonstrate the ability to learn new skills and 
change with their companies. Managers of information flows will be needed. 

• Mid-level managers will have fewer and fewer unskilled employees who need supervision 
as they are replaced by fewer workers with greater skills and more fix>nt-line autonomy. 
Corporate management structures will flatten. Skilled technicians who can work with 
small groups and who can adapt readily to change will be in high demand in the years to 
come. 

• Jobs involving repetition or routine physical and intellectual work will be slowly elimi- 
nated primarily by automation (e.g. office support, agriculture, and manufacturing). 
Unskilled workers who lose their jobs will find it incioasingly difficult to find comparable 
jobs, especially those that pay a desirable wage. 

♦ Consumers will continue to demand more choice, convenience, and low prices. Large 

amounts of digital information and flexible production processes spurred by new technology 
will increasingly customize the market to individual needs. Occupations geared toward this 
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type of consumerism will flourish - fast food chains, expanded banking hours, automatic 
tellers, one-day photo-processing, and supercenter markets (shopping malls and megastores 
like Wal-Mart and Lowes). 

♦ The Department of Labor estimates that total emplo)mient in the U.S. will increase by 1 3.9% 
or 17.7 million jobs between 1994 and 2005. Occupations over these 1 1 years that are 
growing at rates in excess of 1 .2% are considered to be gaining ground as compared to the 
others. 

• The fasting growing job markets (2.4% annually) will be in some of the professional 
specialty occupations to include teaching, computer-related fields, and health care 
providers (fewer jobs for petroleum engineers and reporters). 

• Service occupations are projected to grow at 1 .9% annually. These include home health 
aides, nursing aides, child care woikers, guards, cooks, waiters, and correctional officers 
(fewer jobs for maids, bartenders, and barbers). 

• Technical fields are another source of new jobs (1.7% aimual increase), especially within 
the health and paralegal professions. 

• Jobs in marketing and sales are expected to grow (1.5% aimually): covmter clerks, retail 
salespersons, and securities and financial services (fewer jobs for real estate agents and 
insurance workers). 

• Employment in executive, administrative, and management occupations will grow by 
1 .4% annually: management analysts, employment interviewers, food service, lodging 
managers, and construction managers (fewer positions in industrial production, transporta- 
tion, and retail buyers). 

• Jobs in precision production, and craft and repair occupations are expected to grow only 
slightly (0.5%): automotive mechanics, heating and air-conditioning mechanics, and 
general maintenance repairers (fewer positions in textiles and assembly). 

• Jobs for operators and laborers will show little overall increase (0.4% aimually): truck 
drives, helpers in the construction trades, and hand packers (fewer persons to operate 
machines as automation takes over). 
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• Administrative support occupations, including clerical jobs will expand very slowly (0.4% 
annually): teacher’s aides, educational assistants, receptionists, information clerks, legal 
and medical secretaries (fewer needed as bank tellers, computer operators, record keeping, 
and for word processing and typing). 

• Employment in agricultural, forestry, and fishing occupations will decline by 0.3% 
annually as they become increasingly mechanized and as farms consolidate. 




1996 Economic Yearbook: Hall and Contiguous Counties in Northeast Georgia 
Georgia Trend Magazine, April 1996 

OPIR, Dr. John Hamilton, April 1996 



Data Sources 



Five-Year Rates 



Selig Center for Economic Growth, Terry College of Business, University of Georgia, based on data 
from Georgia Department of Labor, U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, and 
Bureau of Economic Analysis. Prom Georgia Magazine, April 1996 issue (also see Notes) 
Uncompounded rates calculated by OPIR. Sample calculation for population; (e2000>1995)/1 995*1 00 
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NA - Not available. Data not provided to calculate compounded annual growth rate for region, 
e - estimated, * - Extension of trends from data through 1993 
Five-year growth rates are not compounded annually 
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Data not provided to calculate compounded annual growth rate for region. 
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NA - Not available. Data not provided to calculate compounded annual growth rate for region. 
PCPl - Per capita personal income 
e - estimated. * - Extension of trends 
Five-year growth rates are not compounded annually 



Notes: 

Total population estimates are based on data from the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis and the U.S. Bureau of the Census. County 
population projections for the year 2000 have been controlled to the projected state total for that year. Employment data for March 
reflect jobs, by place of work based on information from Labor Information Systems, Georgia Department of Labor. Data for per capita 
personal Income, by place of residence, were derived from data through 1993, Issued by the U.S. Bureau of Economic Analysis. 
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